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THE STIEB GALLERY. 

In the notes of Sir Joshua Reynolds' 
journey through Belgium and Holland, he 
says, " Mr. Haveren (Antwerp) has an ad- 
mirable portrait by Eubens, known by the 
name of the Chapeau de Faille* from hav- 
ing on her head a hat and feathers, airily 
put on ; it has a wonderful transparence of 
color, as if soen in the open air ; it is upon 
the whole a very striking portrait, but her 
breasts are as ill-drawn, as they are finely 
colored." Tnis short notice was snffi.-ient 
to give the picture a wide-spread celebrity. 
It was afterwards purchased by Mr. Stier, 
an Antwerp banker, who having married a 
lady lineally descended from Rubens, pos- 
sessed the pictures which decorated the 
mansion of that great artist. He also 
bought, from the cabinet of Mr. Peters, 
Rubens' St-'ble Scene, with the Prodigal 
Son, and the Roman Charity, by the same 
artist; of which Reynolds s.iys it is '• in 
his very best manner. The woman who is 
suckling her father, is one of his most 
beautiful heads, and it has likewise a great 
expression." 

Travellers, subsequent to Sir Joshua, 
speak of Mr. Stier's Cillery as consisting of 
many excellent pictures. With his entire 
collection, he tied from the revolutionary 
broils of Belgium, and sought refuge and safe- 
ty to his wealth in America. This collection 
remained unboxed at his residence during his 
long sojourn in Philadelphia, then but a 
young Athens in the Arts! lie afterwards re- 
sided iu Annapolis, where his chief enjoy- 
ment appeared to be the cuhivatiou of gor- 
geous beds of tulips, according to the Hol- 
land taste. 

I spent the winter of 1799 in that citv, 



* " Or all Rubens' portraits, pjruaps, the most cele- 
brated is tlie one called the liuipcau de faille, at pre- 
sent the chief ornaineDt of the fine collection of Sir 
Rjbert l»eel in London. No picture justifies, more than 
this, the appellation wnich Rubens has obtained, of the 
Painter of light. No one who has not beheld this mas- 
ter-piece of painting can form any conception of the 
transparency and brilliancy with which the local color- 
ing in the features and complexion, though under the 
shadow of a broad-briinined Spanish beaver lull, are 
brought out and made to lell, wuile the diff.reni parts 
are rounded, and relieved with the finest knowledge and 
use of reflected lights. The expression of those youth- 
ful features, beaming with cheerfulness, Is so full or life, 
and has such a perfect charm, that one is inclined to 
believe the tradition, that Hobens fell in love with the 
original (a young girl of '.he Luudens family, at Ant- 
werp, whilst she was sitting to hiin. The treatment 
throughout displays a master-hand capable of sporting 
with its subject and material. The very inappropriate 
name of " O.iapeau de Faille" can only have been giveu 
iu latter days; for, according to the testimony of Mr. 
Nieuwenhuys, it was formerly known in the Nether- 
lands, under the title of ' Net Spaauch Hoedge.' "—Dr. 
W.iugeii. 

To Una Mrs. Jamieson appends a note : " Engraved 
by Reynolds, in Mezzu-tinto. The countenance of this 
Mademoiselle Luudens- ' qui dans son temps, p assa 
pour la plus belle personne des dix-sept provinces,' is 
not exceedingly captivating, rather lively and shrewd, 
than attractive aud intellectual. The picture, as a pic- 
ture, is miraculous,— all but life itself. The bosom, as is 
usual with ttubens, the least successful iu the manage- 
ment. Kubens, during his life, would never part with 
this picture ; it is simply designated in his catalogue as 
»h h ,5f r 1 ?' Une P"" lji32 »e, lea bras Croises.' After 
tht l ,, !\5 of f h,s ., w,dow ' " Pa«ed into the possession of 
ifnVi it r T.' ft ? h0ie heir - Mr - V *» Haveren, sold 
f imilV u . I? ' i. ? aDCi to another descendeut of the 
«SM£ ," d'Artselaar. At his death, iu ISii, it 



and Mr. Stier was so well pleased with my 
portraits that he engaged me to paint him, 
never having honored any other artist 
with that commission. As my painting 
room was small, he proposed to sic at his 
own house, as he wished to place before 
me three excellent portraits, by Titian, 
Rubens, and Vandyke, as objects of inspi- 
ration for a young artist — a proposition 
which I received wiili great pleasure. As 
I was preparing ray materials for the occa- 
sion, I was surprised by a visit, from his 
son with a message "requesting that I 
would not copy any of the portraits which 
were to be placed before me." To this, I 
replied, '• iu that case I certainly shall not 
ask him." " But," said the son"(inistaking 
my meaning), "you must promise that you 
will not copy them." I informed him that 
no human power could copy them by the 
force of memory, and as 1 could not ask 
him to lend them, I certainly should not 
make any attempt to imitate them — but 
hoped to make his father's portrait the bet- 
ter under their influence. The portraits 
were excellent, especially a magnificent 
head of Rubens in his old age, painted by 
Vandyke — the finest portrait by that artist 
I ever saw. 

The old gentleman was so well pleased 
with the effort I made, that he volunteered 
to show me the greater part of his collec- 
tion — and on the appointed evening, by 
the imperfect light of a single candle, and 
both of us shivering with cold, he carefully 
displayed to ine his hoarded treasures. It 
was in vain I afterwards tried to induce 
him to show his entire collection to me in 
company with Chancellor Hanson, the only 
person in Annapolis of reputed taste in the 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. Suer's only daughter — an elegant 
woman — was soon after married to Mr. 
Calvert of Bladensburg. who ten years after 
this called on me in Baltimore, with an 
open letter from his father-in-law in 
Antwerp, informing him that he now con- 
sidered the country relieved from the dan- 
gers of war, and stipulating that if Mr. Cal- 
vert chose to retain the pictures, he was at 
liberty to do so, at a valuation of seventy 
thousand dollars; if not, on receipt of the 
pictures he would remit his daughter that 
sum. Mr. Calvert asked me if he ought to 
keep them'? My answer, which I gave 
with much teeling, was, that if he retained 
them in our country, the Arts and the 
artists would be greatly his debtors; but 
my impression was, that if offered for sale, 
they would not bring him ten thousand 
dollars. He decided to send them to Ant- 
werp — before doing which I urged him to 
unpack the pictures and permit our artists 
and amateurs to see the collection, "im- 
possible!" replied Mr. Calvert; '• Should I 
do so, Mr. Stier would disinherit his daugh- 
ter !" But, when I represented the danger 
in which the pictures probably were, by 
damp and by mice, and that it was his duty 
to see them returned in a safe condition, he 
finally consented, and agreed with me, that 
they should be opened and repacked, under 
the direction of Mr. King, artist of Wash- 
ington; and whilst spread out to dry, they 
might then be seen as I desired. The pri- 



vilege was soon made known, and for two 
weeks his mansion at Bladensburg was the 
hospitable rendezvous of numerous visitors 
of taste and education, from the different 
cities. Besides many Flemish paintings, 
the portraits I have mentioned, whole 
length by Vandyke, there were by Rubens, 
the Roman Daughter, the Stable Scene, 
with the Prodigal Son, and the renowned 
Chapeau de Paille — or rather Cnapeau 
d'Espaigne. It was a new and pleasant 
sight to witness such an animated assem-' 
blage of artists and amateur? — members of 
Congress from the different States, mer- 
chants, lawyers, and country gentlemen — 
all engaged in discussing the merits of pic- 
tures and painters. 

Some years after this a portion of the 
collection was to be sold at Antwerp, and 
two gentlemen of Loudon (Mr. Smith, the 
celebrated picture-dealer, was one of them), 
attended the sale, determined to buy tlie 
Ohapeaiij which they did for thirty-six 
thousand florins. They were censured by 
their friends for giving such an exorbitant 
price — but they showed their better know- 
ledge, by exhibiting the picture, with the 
prospectus for an engraving of it. I have 
understood that the exhibition refunded 
the cost of the picture, aud the beautiful 
mezzotint by Cozens was sufficiently remu- 
nerative. An excellent copy of it I have- 
seen in the possession of Mr. Rollins of 
Boston — painted for him with the consent 
of Sir Robert Peel, who became the pur- 
chaser of the picture — but-.at what price I 
could never learn. 

3&£mtarcfjt $talt. 
"T-* 

■WANDERINGS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
no. vr. 
San Antonio de Bexar, July, 16, 1855. 

Ouk arrangements being completed for a 
journey of three weeks, through the unset- 
tled region lying between this place and 
the Rio Grande, we appointed our rendez- 
vous at a ranch on the Medina, about 
twelve miles from here. The party con- 
sisted of six persons, a judge, and his son 
Saudy, one of the eight survivors of Hays' 
famous Rangers, and two Mexicans, Anto- 
nio and Sechio. The judge provided him- 
self with a two-horse carriage; to carry 
himself and our stores as far as a carriage 
could be driven, when he would ride one 
horse, and pack the other with the neces- 
sary stores and camp utensils. I was to 
find a horse at the ranch, aud rode there 
with the judge. He was in the best of 
humor, and entertained mo with much 
that was interesting iu relation to the lands 
and his experiences in Texas. The road 
was in excellent condition, though the rol- 
ling lands through which it led were brown 
from the long drouth. The quails were 
just leading out their young from the 
clumps of mesquet bushes, but beside these ■ 
we saw no game ; the country between the* 
San Antonio and the Medina is so much rid- 
den over in search of stray cattle as to drive 
it farther back ; a black wolf only crossed 
our track as we approached the river. The 
house was a low thatched cottage, built on 
a terrace, with the thickly wooded ravine 
in front, through which the river flowed 
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far below, and a ledge of sandstone in the 
rear. Sechio was sent to get such horses 
as were required, and to stake them out so 
as to have them in readiness for the morn- 
ing. Here we learned that the night be- 
fore all the horses from the neighboring 
settlements above had been carried off by 
the Indians, that a party of five men, badly 
armed, and worse mounted, had gone in 
pursuit and overtaken the Indians, three 
in number, preparing their breakfast. In- 
stead of charging upon them at once, the 
only successful mode of fighting them, they 
delivered their fire at a distance, during 
which the red skins mounted their best 
horses and escaped. The white men then 
returned tor reinforcement*, and a party of 
twenty had gone in pursuit. Secliio saw 
three the same day on foot in the imme- 
diate viciniiy of the ranch. As a precau- 
tion, the horses we were to use on the 
morrow were staked out late in the even- 
ing, in a secluded place, and the caballada 
of about fifty horses and mules turned out 
late into the thickets of mesquet, so that if 
the Indians had been prowling about tbey 
would not find them where they expected. 
The company were soon scattered about 
upon skins and blankets for the night, and 
I chose my bed under the shelter of a wide 
spreading live oak above the terrace where 
the waggon was left. About midnight 
Sandy arrived with letters for me from 
home, for which he had waited until the 
arrival of the mail. I perused them by the 
flickering flame of a tallow candle, and re- 
turned to my blanket, but not to sleep. 
My thoughts were on the wing, keeping 
company with the owls. I arose at day- 
break and walked through the sleepers.. 
All, even the dogs, were wrapped, in that 
deep sleep of the dawn, which was always 
the favorite time of savage attack. The 
sky was overcast with grey clouds, as is 
usual in this region in summer, until they 
are scattered by the increasing heat of the 
sun. I strolled out to the place where we 
. had picketed our horses, to be sure that they 
were quite secure, then down to the river 
to bathe. The interval before breakfast 
was occupied in preparing our arms. The 
Judge had a heavy double-barrelled gun, 
his son a "six shooter," Sandy.a rifle and 
"six shooter ;" I had a light fowling-piece 
and "six shooter," Antonio only an old 
dragoon pistol, and Secliio a much ridiculed 
flint-lock rifle. In cleaning Sandy's rifle 
the cone was broken, and the nearest place 
at which it could be repaired was Castro- 
yille; its place could not be supplied, and 
it was necessary to send it to that place. 
Judge jr. was sent with Antonio to get it 
repaired, and we appointed the "Oliacan 
Water Hole," seventeen miles distant, as 
the next rendezvous. 

At breakfast we were startled by the re- 
port of a gun at the door; having heard a 
wrangling before breakfast among the 
Mexicans on account of a kuife, we were at 
no loss to divine the meaning of the report. 
Secliio had, in a passion, tired my fowling- 
piece, which happened to be loaded with 
fine bird-shot, at his antagonist, who had 
sought shelter behind a tent, and the shot 
were spent on tho canvass. Sechio is de- 
cidedly a character; in his childhood he 
was taken prisoner in Mexico by the Ca- 
manehes, during one of their forays into 
that country, with a man who was liberat- 
ed after having his nose cut off. He re- 



mained among them until Taylor's invasion 
of Mexico, when a party of Americans 
made an attack upon the camp of Camau- 
ches where Sechio was held. In his effort 
to escape he was shot through the arm, 
being mistaken for an Indian, but he plead 
that he was a Christian, and for that time 
it saved his life, whether the same plea 
will save his soul, "Quien sabe?" as he 
would say in his language. Sandy found 
him in Mexico a peon, with a debt of eigh- 
teen dollars, which was consigning him to 
slavery for life, and being pleased with his 
energy and daring, bought, his liberty and 
brought him witli him to Texas. He is 
still young, very short and square-built, 
with strongly-marked Indian features. 

A vaquero, who had been sent out to 
gather the horses returned with but two 
mules, and it was two o'clock before the 
lost animals were found, and we were 
ready to start. Our road led up the Me- 
dina on the left bank, but before we had 
gone five miles, it was discovered that ray 
horse was lame, and Sechio was sent back 
with him to the ranch to supply his place, 
and meet us at the appointed rendezvous, 
while I rode his mule. "Sandy," said I, 
" that seems hard to send that boy on such 
an errand so late in the day, and to meet 
us at such an indefinable place as a 'water 
hole;' he will never be able to find us." 
"Trust him for that, his instincts are as 
keen as a bee's; yon can't lose him. He 
will not follow our trail, but will strike a 
line for the, camp, and will be there as soon 
as we." I did not like my mule ; I never 
did like the abnormal race, and this one 
was Seehio's favorite, and the attachment 
seemed to be mutual, but betvveen us there 
was no love lost. There was one particu- 
lar gait that suited her, but to which I had 
a special aversion. When I spurred her to 
take a gait that suited me better, she would 
send me too far ahead of my party, and if 
I checked her, she would drop 'back into a 
snail's pace, and put me far behind. I was 
forced to give her her way, at which she 
would drop back her long ears and switch 
her tail with delight, while she said in 
deeds more efficient than words; "Old 
Greenhorn, I'll give you some — you don't 
come it over me as you do over the short- 
eared kind." I found there was but little 
to be gained by quarrelling with a mule. 

The country on the Medina is in high re- 
pute for its fertility, although it is not uni- 
form in that respect. The best land is said 
to be that where the Mesquet and Hack- 
berry or wild China trees ahound. The 
country, abounding with the various spe- 
cies of oak found here, lias a lighter and 
more sandy soil, but is remarkably pictu- 
resque. Sometimes, solitary oaks of large 
size, throwing their branches out so far and 
low that they rest upon the ground, their 
ends buried beneath it — at other times 
they grow small and many crowded toge- 
ther, where cattle may gather in an ex- 
tended and unbroken shade. We followed 
up the Medina to the point where the old 
Presidio road crosses, and this was to be 
our guide as far as the Leona river. 

From the Medina to the Chacan Creek, 
a distance of about six miles, the country is 
hilly, of light sandy soil, sometimes flinty 
and scattered over with oaks, and, in some 
places, shrubs. About sundown we reached 
the Chacan, a creek when it rains violently, 
but, at other times, furnishing occasional 
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" water holes." This one is known, par excel- 
lence, by that name, because it is the only 
one in the valley, for many miles, that 
does not become dry at some seasons. 
Here we unsaddled and turned our horses- 
out into a fine growth of ilesquet grass, un- 
der the care of Sechio, who came upon the 
spot almost at the same time with us. An- 
tonio soon had a fire;' and coffee making, 
corn cake steaming under a heap of coals, 
and bacon, that sine qua non of a woods- 
man's camp fare, and, as an article of diet, 
the worst that a wiiite man ever invented, 
was hissing and snapping in a pan. There 
you have now a peep into our fare. If we 
have any better, we must depend on our 
guns and fishing-tackle ; and he ought to 
congratulate himself who can always, in the 
wilderness, get enough of so simple fare as 
th it. But, we did have here an unexpect- 
ed luxury. A young man had a small stock 
of cattle in the vicinity, and his log cabin 
was hard by — and, upon his invitation, we 
helped ourselves to a plentiful supply of 
milk. 

I was anxious to get a specimen of a 
chuck-wills-widow, and I heard one in a 
tree so close to me that I thought I should 
be able to shoot it, dark as it bad become, 
but the sound kept at the same apparent 
distance from me, and led me into a thicket 
that grew at the head of the pond, and 
then I heard it off in another direction. 
AH my efforts have, as yet, been ineffeciual 
in securing that interesting bird. He is 
universally called here after the name of 
his northern congener, the whip-poor- 
will, though no articulation could be more 
distiuct than that with which it pronounces 
its own name. Its sweet note is heard all 
night long in the thickets along every 
water-course, where it is concealed by day 
so as to be rarely seen. He who has once 
heard its song, while he lies wrapped in 
his blanket under the silent moot), and 
stars plowing the clouds," will feel its 
witchery awakening memories that would 
have slumbered, and leaving an impression 
that he will retain when the fatigues of 
travel, the hard ground on which he slept, 
and the harder bread and bacon on which 
he fed, shall be forgotten. I sometimes 
hear the mocking-bird by night, but in 
lonely thickets near the water, the chnck- 
wills-widow always. But, singing-birds, 
nor even " wills- widow" herself, could keep 
way-weary travellers from sleeping. 

We started early the next morning, and 
rode over a hilly country mostly fertile, 
with post oak in abundance, and good 
grazing for cattle or sheep everywhere. 
The valley of the Black Creek is especially 
a beautiful wide flat with rich, dark loam, 
with a heavy growth of grass, but the 
creek was wanting. The hills are sandy, 
and more or less covered with chapparel as 
we approach the Hondo ; and such is the 
favorite region of the rattle-snake — they 
are numerous between the Medina and the 
Rio Grande. This morning one sounded 
the alarm, just in front of our horses, and 
coiled himself in a clump of thorny bushes. 
It was the first I had seen in Texas — and, 
having fired both barrels of my gun, I cau- 
tiously approached to haul him from his 
covert with a long stick, but there was no- 
thing to fear, I had shot his head off, and, 
taking his rattles as a trophy, we rode on. 
The common rattle-snake, though it attains 
as large size as in any part of the United 
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States, is slow in its movements, ami indis- 
posed to act the offensive ; they will 
escape without doing you harm, if you 
will give them an opportunity. I soon lost 
all fear of them, and would kill them with 
a small stick. My horse had a perfect hor- 
ror of them, and had evidently been bitten 
by one : a crooked stick thrown down be- 
fore her, or the noise of a rattle, would 
make it dangerous to an incautious rider. 
There is much popular misapprehension 
in regard to the effects of the bite of the 
rattle-snake, and hence of empyricism in 
its treatment. It is a common thing for 
dogs and other domestic animals to be bit- 
ten by them, but it is rarely that their bite 
is fatal. I know one dog that, has been 
bitten several times, for he would attack 
them on every occasion; he received no 
treatment, but has become fearful of a 
snake. A Mexican was bitten during our 
absence, while Bleeping on a cart at the 
ranch of Judge J. The reptile had crawled 
upon the cart to find a chicken, and, with- 
out doubt, the Mexican threw his hand 
over him. He was bitten in one finger. 
When we returned, his finger was a little 
swollen, but no constitutional effects follow- 
ed the bite. I cannot say the same for the 
remedy, for the man was made drunk with 
whiskey ; stimulants, sucli as the carbonate 
of ammonia, or whiskey, are no doubt 
useful just in counteracting the depressing 
influence of the poison, but I am very 
doubtful whether as many individuals do 
not recover without treatment as with it — 
and I am quite certain that when used to 
the extent of intoxication, it only co-ope- 
rates with the poison in depressing the 
vital energies. Those cases of death from 
the bite of the rattlesnake, that have come 
to _ my kuowledge, have been sudden; the 
poison had, probably, been injected in a 
vein, and carried directly to the centre of 
circulation, and so through all the system, 
and in such cases the best treatment does 
not avail. Such a case occurred some 
years since in New York, and the indivi- 
dual, a physician himself, was intoxicated 
at the time he was bitten, and died in two 
hours. 

We reached the Hondo, a tributary of 
the Mueces, about noon, and unsaddled 
where there was a little knoll, shaded by 
trees, in the middle of the ravine. There 
was no running water, but a good supply 
was found not far off, and we set about 
preparing dinner. Just then, we were in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the scouting 
party of twenty who had been hunting the 
Indians; they had been gone over two 
days, and were returning to take a better 
start. As they turned their horses out, 
and spread themselves on the bide of the 
river, I thought I had never realized so 
fully how far I was removed from the 
usages of conventional life — nowhere, in all 
my wide wanderings, had I seen a picture 
of such wild outlawdom — for outlaws they 
really are, because the government fails to 
protect them; and they had assembled 
with such arms as they could hastily gather, 
leaving their cattle to stray and their corn- 
fields to waste, to obey the first law of Na- 
ture. 

Strolling up the creek, I saw a large Mo- 
casin snake shelter itself under a heap of 
dry drift wood, and I set it on fire. The 
snake perished by the fire, rather than at- 
tempt to escape ; but there ran out a blue 



rat, which I killed. It was of a species 
that was new to me, and indigenous to the 
country. The gray rat, so common in all 
sea ports, and originally from Europe, has 
not yet found its way so far as San Antonio, 
and this one avoids the habitation of man. 
From its throat I perceived a black larva of 
some insect, about to make its exit. It was 
about an inch long, and a half inch in diame- 
ter. It is kno.wn by the name of " wolf," and 
infests stock as well as small animals. It 
was a hideous looking creature, and I kept 
it to allow it to develope under my own eye. 
We resumed our journey about the middle 
of the afternoon, and travelled about twenty 
miles to the Rio Frio. The country over 
which we rode does not differ materially 
from that which we passed over in the 
morning, though the chapparel is more 
abundant on the hills. This chapparel is 
composed of a great variety of small-leaved 
thorny shrubs, with rigid branches, and is 
impenetrable to man or beast. They form 
in themselves a complete study for a botan- 
ist, and the rabbit, quail, and rattlesnake 
make them their favorite resort. In the 
wide-spread valleys the grass is long, and 
mesquet bushes interrupt the sight; deer 
were to be seen scattered through them at 
frequent intervals, but never in large herds 
as on the plains near the coast. Arrived 
at the Frio, we saw an Indian lodge, some 
months deserted. This river is a fine, clear, 
running stream, with cypress trees growing 
along its margin, and with high wooded 
banks. We crossed, and camped on the 
elevated plain on the opposite side. We 
were agreeably surprised to find here a 
hunter, named Forester, with a small party, 
-and an ox team. We had followed his trail 
all day, and wondered who, besides our- 
selves could be travelling with wheels in this 
unfrequented region. The trees around his 
waggon were hung with carcasses of deer 
and wild turkeys. As we had not hunted, 
he sent us a fine turkey. Sandy and my- 
self went to the river to catch fish, but 
though there was an abundance of fine fish 
there, the gars, those rapacious half fish and 
half aligators would destroy our hooks, and 
we caught nothing. It was dark when we 
unsaddled, and we ate a late supper by the 
light of our camp fire. In the morning, a 
young buck came close to our camp, and 
stood still to be shot. The hams only were 
taken, and the remainder was left to the 
vulture. Forester shot here a large Jaguar, 
the fiercest and most beautiful of the feline 
race in America. 

From the Frio to the Leona there was no 
recent trail. For seven miles we rode over 
a plain which had been recently burned off, 
and the half-burned trees were yet smoking; 
except the narrow strips of land which 
skirted the river, and in which we had 
passed the night, the whole distance was a 
wide bjackened waste, the dried trees were 
consumed, and the living were blasted and 
brown. The grass had been burned so 
close, that you would doubt whether it had 
ever grown there, and a recent shower had 
mingled the ashes with the dark loam, and 
the earth was as naked as when it was 
made. As we reached the hills where the 
growth of grass is less luxuriant, the fire 
was arrested, and the chapparel is never 
burned for this reason. Passing the divid- 
ing ridge from which the surface slopes to 
the Leona, the grass is agam luxuriant. 
Here we have a fine view of the country, 



drained by the Leona. For many miles we 
saw only trees, even as far as the eye could 
reach, and through these we could trace 
the windings of the river by the superior 
growth of the trees on its banks. As we 
descended, we soon became buried in a low 
growth of Mesquets.* The soil was rich, 
and low, grass thin, and weeds rank. Itis 
called bottom land— just the place for those 
savage beasts after which it takes its name, 
Leona. For three miles before we reach 
the river, it is nearly flat, and the old road, 
which our Ranger had travelled during the 
border wars, was with difficulty distin- 
guished, even by his practised eye, and had 
often to be abandoned from the thickets 
which had grown up in it, and the sloughs 
that traverse it. Before we reached the 
river I was in a worse condition than those 
who excited my sympathy so much in the 
scouting party we met on the Hondo. 
While dodging one limb, another would 
bear away a trophy from my back. We 
chose our camping ground in a bend of the 
river, nearly cut off from the main land by 
a lagoon. The banks of the river are low, 
and covered with live oaks and ash trees, 
with the thorny vines of the srnilax inter- 
woven with the undergrowth that makes 
it difficult of access, and we chose the best 
position for shade that we could find. Two 
miles above us, on the other side of the 
river, lived a man named Westfall. For 
four years he has dwelt alone, thirty miles 
from any settler, and out of the way of 
any traveller. He is well known in Wes- 
tern Texas as Leather-stocking; we were 
anxious to reach his house, and leave there 
the carriage, which we could carry no far- 
ther ; but the old bridge had been carried 
away, and there was a necessity to construct 
another. It was too late to attempt any- 
thing that day, and we hunted and fished, 
with indifferent success. Tracks of the 
bear and other wild animals were plenty in 
the mud of the river bank, and we scattered 
ourselves about for the night, feeling secure 
from Indians in a region so long deserted 
by both red and white' men, and trusting 
to a fire to protect us from any other foes. 
Musquitoes, so numerous on the coast, 
are rare at this distance from it, but para- 
sitic insects infest the thickets on the banks 
of the river. A kind that I have never 
been able to detect with the nalted eye, 
bury themselves under the skin, and cause 
an irritation that continues for weeks, unless 
they are killed by the application of oil or 
other remedy. Wood ticks are very plenty, 
and I occupied myself until I fell asleep in 
picking them from me, and throwing them 
over to the judge, who had some hundred 
pounds of flesh to spare. J. D. B. S. 



Fbom the first to the last day of their friend- 
ship, Wilkie and Collins sought each other's ad- 
vice and 1 enjoyed each other's confidence, with- 
out a moment's alloy on either side, of jealousy 
or doubt; both were as fully impressed with the 
necessity, as they were happy in the privilege, 
of a connection too rare among the members of 
their profession — the free communication be- 
tween painters— of their thoughts, their hopes, 
and their undertakings in the Art. Each was 
more the enthusiast of the other's genius than 
of his own — rejoicing equally in each other's 
triumphs, and submitting equally to. each other's 
criticisms. — Life of Collins. 



* This word I spelled before Mnskeit, as it is pro- 
nounced here. 



